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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 

Graduate of the Massachusetts General Hospital, late Superintendent of the 

Newport Hospital, Newport, K. L, and author of " In the Sick Boom " 

(out of print), "A Baby's Requirements," "The Care of 

Children," " Preparation for Motherhood " 

A plain house in a London street, No. 7 South Street, off Park 
Lane, close to Hyde Park, looking most unlike a mecca for pilgrims, 
yet the home of one of the world's heroines — Florence Nightingale. 
It was here that I stood one summer afternoon, 1 trembling with emotion 
and excitement, awaiting admission. Miss Nightingale had written me 
the day before, in answer to my request to be allowed to see her, saying 
that I might come at a certain hour, and I was there punctual to the 
moment. 

A maid opened the door and asked me to walk into the room on 
the ground floor that in London houses is generally used as a dining- 
room. In this, the house of a solitary invalid who never came down 
stairs, it was bare of the ordinary furnishings of a dining-room except 
for a large table pushed against the wall, and was lined with books. 
The maid went away; returning in a few minutes she ushered me 
up two flights of stairs to a large, cheerful room, extending across the 
whole front of the house, with a balcony outside the windows. The 
first impression was of freshness and brightness and bareness, no super- 
fluous furniture, a screen between the bed and the door. Miss Night- 
ingale was even at this time confined to bed with rheumatism and 
seldom left it. 

Her face lighted with a welcoming smile as she held out the firm, 
strong, beautifully shaped white hand, whose taper fingers had revolu- 
tionized the world of nursing, and took mine in it, bidding me welcome 
as a friend because I was a nurse. Across the head of her bed within 
easy reach was a shelf of books, and on her bed lay the little books which 
I had sent her. She took one of them up and began to talk about it, 
saying with a laugh, " I am so glad your book has not a skeleton in front." 

She talked at great length about American hospitals, and asked 
many questions as to the management of the training schools for nurses. 
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She was particularly anxious to know what we did for our graduate 
nurses. 

After a time the maid brought in the afternoon tea, an indispensable 
adjunct to an afternoon call in England. I drank the cup of tea 
poured out for me, but could not manage anything more solid, much 
to Miss Nightingale's concern. "Won't you have an egg," she said, 
" or something more substantial ? " When I said, " Oh, Miss Night- 
ingale, I am too excited to eat ! " she smiled, as if she could not under- 
stand what there was to be excited about. 

I had bought one of her photographs at the rooms of the London 
Stereoscopic Company the day before and I wanted very much to get 
her autograph on it, so drawing it from my bag I proffered my request. 
She took the card, glanced at it, and laying it down, said, " I always 
disliked having my photograph taken. This one was done by command 
of the Queen when I returned from the Crimea." It was the one that 
is usually reproduced, showing her in a black lace cap, with rosettes 
over the ears. I said, " I have seen a very excellent and more recent 
photograph of you, Miss Nightingale." " I don't know when they got 
it, the villains ! " she said with a smile. 

After a few minutes she took the card up again, and twirling it 
in her ringers, said, "If I write my name on this, people will think 
I gave it to you." Seeing that she really did not want to do it, I 
bethought me of my birthday book, which I carried with me, and said, 
" Well, Miss Nightingale, if you won't write your name on the photo- 
graph will you in my birthday book?" She gave me a whimsical 
glance, a flash of the eyes which I have never forgotten, said, " Oh, 
you monkey," and wrote the coveted words. 

"Do you mind carrying parcels?" she asked. I intimated that 
I did not consider carrying parcels derogatory to a nurse's dignity. 
She rang the bell and the maid appeared with an exquisite bunch of 
flowers, — roses, heliotrope, and many others. Miss Nightingale put them 
in my hands and in a few minutes the interview was over. 

Two years afterwards I was in London during the international 
meeting of the Woman's National Council. 2 Miss Nightingale, whose 
health had not improved in this interval, consented to see two of the 
many nurses who were present in London on this occasion. By the 
great kindness of Lady Aberdeen I was asked to be one of the two, 
but I felt that this, the highest honor that could be bestowed on a 
nurse, should fall to the lot of some one else, as the great privilege 
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had already been mine. I was permitted to name the person who should 
take my place and requested to go to Miss Nightingale's house and make 
the arrangement for the change. I submitted the name of Mrs. Grace 
Neill, deputy inspector of asylums, hospitals, and charitable institutions, 
Wellington, New Zealand, who had come twelve thousand miles to be 
present at this congress, as # recipient of the honor. 

I went again to No. 7 South Street, with a little less awe but no 
less pleasure than on the first occasion. The maid went up and down 
with messages two or three times between the dining-room, where I 
was waiting, and the third story, and finally said, "Miss Nightingale 
will see Mrs. Neill on Tuesday at three and would like you to come 
on Thursday at the same hour." To say that I felt as if I walked on 
air but feebly expresses my exultation. 

I found her visibly aged since my last visit but still bright and 
interested in all the doings of the nursing world. The blue eyes still 
shone under the quaint white cap, and the bands of white hair framed a 
calm and tranquil face, but there were slight lapses of memory, ques- 
tions repeated, which showed that the infirmities of age were beginning 
to creep on. 

When tea. was brought she had a dish of crumbs put on the balcony 
before her window for the sparrows, and told me what pleasure and 
amusement she found in watching them as they came daily for the 
food. 

We talked long of many things, and when I rose to take leave she 
said, " I suppose you won't be coming to London again before you sail." 
Something in her tone made me say, in a flutter of hope, " You don't 
mean that you would let me come and see you again, Miss Nightingale ? " 
"I should like it very much if you would," was the reply. I altered 
my plans so as to return to London and bid her good-by. 3 

On this occasion we were talking of the change in the status of nurses 
in recent years. I said, " When I wanted to take up nursing, my mother 
said, ' I would far rather see you a housemaid than a nurse/ "" " Yes," 
said Miss Nightingale, "it was the same in my case. When I first 
talked of it my mother said, c Why don't you want to be a cook ? ' " 

She was deeply interested in the nursing of the poor, and discussed 
district nursing with eagerness. She was then nearly eighty years 
old and still full of enthusiasm and of vivid interest in the work. If 
the years had slightly impaired her memory, they had not dulled her 
feelings. The warm heart that was touched by the sufferings of the 
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soldiers in the trenches of the Crimea still responded to the cry of 
miserable humanity wherever it was heard. 

As I turned to leave her she was leaning back against the pillow 
she so seldom left, her blue eyes shining, her sweet smile radiating 
her calm face, her last words of cheer and blessing. 

The great heart is still, the beautiful hands are folded in the last 
sleep, but surely of her it may be said more fully than of any woman 
known to history, " She doth rest from her labors and her works do 
follow her." 



It is an interesting circumstance in connection with the death of 
Florence Nightingale that the first person to hear the message, direct 
from the cable operator who received it at the Commercial Cable station, 
Hazel Hill, Nova Scotia, was one of our own pioneer nurses, Miss M. E. 
P. Davis. 

Miss Davis was spending her vacation with a niece, a Garfield Hos- 
pital graduate, formerly Miss E. Katherine White, who is the wife of 
Mr. P. P. Eamsay at the cable station there. It happened that he re- 
ceived the message, to relay it, at nine in the evening and immediately 
crossed over to his home and put it into Miss Davis's hands. Before the 
news could be made public over this continent, these two nurses were 
paying homage to her memory. 
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